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SOME PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

Not the least time-consuming and nerve-wearing question 
which confronts the elementary-school teacher is just what super- 
vision she is to assume over the health of the pupils, and how far 
she is to insist upon right habits of action both at home and in 
school. 

It has been an axiom in all public-school work that manners 
and morals are a part of the curriculum. The details of food and 
clothing, being as personal as religion, were left to home influ- 
ence. But with the increasing belief in social responsibility and 
in the moral effect of unsanitary habits, the teaching of hygiene 
has assumed a new importance. Baths have been added to 
schoolhouse equipment, and cooking and daily care of rooms 
have been considered not out of place because of the added health 
the knowledge and the good habits will bring. In view of the 
danger of infection and contagion, the teacher must be a volun- 
tary inspector and watch for indications of disease, must be able to 
distinguish an ordinary cold from the approach of fever. She 
must see that fingers with a burden of bacteria do not go into eyes, 
noses, or mouths; that books, pencils, and desks are free from 
germ-laden dust. 

These little details require a very different attitude of mind 
and a wider range of knowledge than mere text-book instruction ; 
but this side of the teacher's duties seems, from the social-science 
point of view, quite the most important when dealing with chil- 
dren under twelve, during the time when habits are forming and 
before the muscles stiffen. Where there is a gymnasium and 
dqiartment of physical culture the care of body and head and 
feet comes naturally into the curriculum. 

If it is difficult for the teacher to control home surroundings, 
and to obtain her pupils in the right condition on their arrival at 
the school, it is usually still more difficult for her to secure the 
right surroundings to receive and keep them in. Dusty air 
usually greets the warm, moist throats and noses on entering the 
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building, because the care-takers find it convenient to flourish 
the feather duster just before school time. Dust in the air does 
not show. Dust on the desks and tables betrays itself. Finger 
marks are not thus "dusted" off, and unless desks are wiped, 
germs may be conveyed from one to another of the little ones 
who have not outgrown tactile or prehensile tendencies. The 
great prevalence of catarrhal affections among school children 
points to the effect of the dusty air which they are forced to 
breathe. Even if it is otherwise harmless, chalk, gritty street 
dust, as well as that rising from ill-kept floors, contributes an 
irritation which may become serious. 

Erismann gives three requirements which school floors should 
meet: (i) they should be poor conductors of heat; (2) they 
should allow of little dust; (3) they should not absorb liquids. 
He recommends, as the ideal schoolroom floor, parquetry of 
well-dried oak, dressed with wax dissolved in turpentine well 
rubbed in. Besides the daily brushing, the floor is to be rubbed 
down twice a week with dry wax. American school construction 
and conservation have hardly reached this stage. 

The substitution of antisepsis — sterilization of infective 
material — for disinfection or deodorization must be insisted 
upon. Primitive man masked repulsive odors by burning of 
incense; prevention of odors by cleanliness is the modern rule. 

The arrangements of clothes-hangers and dryers, the direction 
of air currents, the temperature and general cleanliness of the 
building, are often all beyond the teacher's control. The energy 
wasted in trying to accomplish results under circumstances need- 
lessly averse is pitiable. When, however, the majority of teachers 
know what to demand and how to care for the right thing, it will 
come. 

The child is taken from under the blue sky, from the freedom 
of the green fields, from the bright flowers and the sweet breezes, 
and confined, against his will, within four walls in close air, with 
light in his eyes, and kept in a cramped position over his tasks. 
It is a cruelty to animals, even if it is justified by the development 
of the best human individuals. 

The power which does this, be it the parent or the state, 
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should see to it that the confinement should be under the best con- 
ditions possible to science. The schoolhouse should be the most 
up-to-date building in town, and its care-takers the best instructed 
in modern sanitary requirements. Becker's investigations in Ger- 
man schools showed a direct relation between foul air and head- 
ache. In a school with 2 cubic meters' air space per pupil he 
found that 44.6 per cent, of the pupils had headache, while in a 
school with 6.8 cubic meters' air space only 4.7 per cent, suffered. 

Given a suitable building, the teacher need concern herself 
only with the personal habits and surroundings of the children. 
Cleanliness of hands and faces should be made, not only possible, 
but easy by accessibility of water and towels (hot water in 
winter). Door-knobs and hand-rails would not then be the 
great menace they are now. Wooden wedges should be on hand 
for the cleaning of finger nails. It is unwise to frighten children, 
but an impression must be made upon them as to the risks of 
certain kinds of dirt. The childish habit of mouthing everything 
must be overcome early. 

I hear the teachers sigh over this nursery-maid line of work, 
and where there are competent nursery maids and mothers it will 
not be required; but if the school is to fill the gap left by lack of 
home-training, this sort of social service must be rendered within 
its walls by someone. 

There are many unsolved problems of construction and man- 
agement yet to be worked out. Sufficient ventilation, without 
drafts and without dust, is one of the most serious. The ideal 
method of securing fresh air is for it to come up through small 
openings in the floor and, rising to the ceiling, pass out by virtue 
of the lightness imparted by the heat it receives; but the dust 
brought in on feet and clothes, falling into the floor ducts, makes 
this impracticable. The conduction of noise by flues also makes 
the method impossible for buildings of more than one story. 
When street shoes are put off at the door, and well-brushed clothes 
are the rule, this plan may be considered. 

A school problem by no means solved is that of the lunch. In 
the country the noon hour of the central' school is a menace to 
health and morals. Cold food, promiscuous mingling of pupils, 
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demands investigation and helpful suggestions for the over- 
worked teacher. In city schools, how far some provision should 
be made for a free supply of simple food, and under what auspices 
it should be furnished in any case, is still under discussion. The 
conviction is growing that the luncheon of the child at school is 
one of the most important factors in mental development, if that 
is not to take place at the expense of the physical. Besides, 
food habits may be inculcated which will offset the lacks in 
home-training. But while it is usually considered allowable to 
call a physician to help a curved spine or a defective eye, to give 
needed food is "pampering." If the pupils are from the class 
which habitually overeats, remonstrance is needed, and a faithful 
teaching of the lessons of modern science to -enforce simple 
maxims. 

When one goes back to the early reports of the state boards 
of health of the seventies (of Wisconsin as late as 1879), and 
reads of the disgraceful conditions of the country school, one is 
thankful for so much advance as has come to us, and one is only 
eager to carry on the improvement until the school shall be the 
powerful social center of all good influence. 

Ellen H. Richards. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, Mass. 



